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America’s Number One Manufacturer of Warm Air Heating Plants Announces 
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CcOosTs LESS!... MORE EFFICIENT! ..» AMAZINGLY COMPACT! 
ALREADY PROVED IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES! 























IMPORTANT “WARM FLOOR” 
PRINCIPLE keeps floors 
warm. Floor-level air is 
drawn down into furnace, 
quickly warmed and re- 
turned into the room. 


80% OPEN REGISTER per- 
mits speedy airflow 
throughout the house 
—into every corner. 


AIR-INTAKE CHAMBER per- 
mits floor-level air to flow 
rapidly into heating cham- 
ber—no restricted airflow. 


<4 EXCLUSIVE PATENTED 

STREAMLINED BOTTOM 
gives 35% faster warm air- . 
flow — more heating capaci- 
ty. Just as streamlining 
makes the plane fly faster, 
streamlined design pay 1 
makes air “fly” fast- Ke 
er thru the furnace, 


NEEDS NO BASEMENT— 
it is set in the floor it- 
self; no ducts needed. 
Powerful warm airflow 
principle gives better 
living comfort. 


BURNS CLEAN AUTO- 
MATIC FUELS! No shovel- 
ing, no work; no ashes, 
no bulky dirty fuel; 
models available for 
gas, oil, butane (gas 
model shown). 


—The “Inside 


Story of Tomor- 


See How Air Is Warmed, Sterilized, row’s Home 
Heating”, a book 


And Circulated 3 to 5 times an hour, in : 
‘ - pier : of solid facts 
an average 5-room house. This is an ex- : 
. ‘ ee about all the dif- 
ample of the real, practical Coleman “heat 
magic” you can have after the war. The chart 





ferent types of 


It's Called A “Floor Furnace” Because It , ; 
heating that will be 


above shows how Coleman “air flow” creates Is Set In The Floor. It is one of a whole available—what is most prac- 
warm-floor comfort, even distribution of group of advanced, but proved, heating _tical—and what will do the 
heat from floor to ceiling. And, as you see, plants developed bv Coleman engineer- best heating job. Let it help 
you need no basement, no costly air-ducts, ing genius Coleman will bring it to you you — practical ag 
i i i oe © ite for your copy to Cole- 

with this advanced kind of heat. e a . : wri your copy 
at a much lower price than you may man Lamp & Stove Co., Dept. 


have paid in the past for less efficient, P-612, Wichita 1, Kansas, 
less comfortable heating. Gas, oil, butane 
models will be available. 


_ THE “HOT” NAME IN HOME HEATING 


- For 





\ THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY \ WICHITA 1 + CHICAGO 11 + PHILADELPHIA 8 - LOS ANGELES 54 
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Under The Dome 








SUBSTITUTE FOR LEND-—LEASE is coming up. Roosevelt is expected to ask for it 
immediately after Quebec conference. This will be an agency to guar- 
antee payment for U. S. A. goods sold on long-term credits to USSR, 
Britain, etc. . 


REPUBLICANS ARE TESTING public re-action to Dewey's speeches by using a “side- 
walk interview" technique. They report soldier reaction to Dewey's 
first two speeches "very favorable." 


STORY IS REVIVING that Stalin made promises, at Teheran conference, of USSR 
, help to knock out Japan. If so, these may be revealed by nature of 
plans for victory over Japan, discussed at Roosevelt—Churchill con- 

ference in ‘Quebec. 


ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION for Germany is in the making now. The American staff 
is being recruited partially from Economic Warfare set-up here in 
Washington. Commission will be the central authority to determine 
general policies of economic control. 


TOKYO RADIO admits there is still guerilla resistance in some sections of the 
Philippines, 28 months after fall of Corregidor...French say it will 
take them a good six months to clean up German agents still snooping 
around Paris . .. Swiss report active resentment within Germany 
against "the privileged caste of the Nazi system" who are still loaf- 
ing around in summer resorts as though nothing had happened. 


NO TRUCK TIRE RELIEF during the remainder of 1944, according to ODT (Office of 
Defense Transportation). 


EVEN BREAK for small dealers and storekeepers on the first flow of civilian 
goods after the war is one of the problems WPB is worrying about these 
days. Under present set-up, officials say, big-city stores and dis- 
tributors will hog all the goods and get a corner on the market. 
‘These officials want system of equal distribution worked out so that 
small-business will get guaranteed portion of goods. They'llI have to 
fight bulk of WPB officials to win their point. 


RUSSO-—BRITISH SQUEEZE on U. S. A. at the Dumbarton Oaks conference isn't quite 
cricket. Both allies realize that Roosevelt would lose face this 
election year if conference fails. So they are demanding tough mili- 
tary, and trading concessions which administration may be unable to 
refuse. 





effect Japan has won the China war which means we can't lick her by 
blockade tactics. 


WALL STREET jitters over outcome of the national elections in Canada this fall 
has knocked value of Canadian dollar off about 10 per cent on the New 
York Exchange. 


SURRENDER OF GERMANY would be accepted by Britain only from Goering. He's the 
only one the British will deal with. If he is unable to act, British 
leaders say, Britain will carry on war of extermination until revolu- 
tion ousts Hitler. Gestapo is still strong inside Germany; revolution 
appears. unlikely before winter. 


SUBSIDY ON BREAD is being considered by OPA. Present subsidy on flour is, OPA 
now realizes, an indirect subsidy on many kinds of baked goods, which 
wasn't intended. Bread subsidy of third of a cent per lb. would cost 


about $35,000,000 a year. 
PATHFINDER 
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N= nearly enough manpower was 
available for the needs of America’s 
farms this past summer. A serious crisis 
might have throttled agricultural produc- 
tion, had not America’s farm boys and 
girls pitched in and tried to do a man’s 
job, each one. 

And now, with the school season be- 
ginning, you may be certain that those 
boys and girls won’t let down. They know 
the urgency of the food situation. They’ll 
keep on doing everything they can 
to help. 

With a late spring in many sections, 
farming in 1944 has been a tremendous 
problem. To make matters worse, farmers 





Boeing Flying Fortress—multiple-drive military 
trucks — and the Army's new M-29 “Weasel” 


“No rest for the weary, Mom, till 
we haul this load to town!” 


have been handicapped not only by a 
manpower shortage but also by farm ma- 
chinety and trucks that, in many in- 
stances, have long ago seen their best days. 


Studebaker booklet offers real help 


One help that thousands of farmers have 
welcomed in these trying days is the 
timely new booklet on wartime motor 
truck care that the Studebaker organiza- 
tion is offering free. Over a quarter of a 
million copies of this 48-page handbook 
are in daify use by farmers. And there’s 
no estimating how many trucks it has 
helped keep on the job transporting farm 
products to markets and processing plants. 
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Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance 
| of the Farm Truck in Wartime.” 


Name 


"See: MEADE DS 


Get your free copy now and 
safeguard your truck 


Any Studebaker dealer will gladly give 
you a free copy of “‘Care and Maintenance 
of the Farm Truck in Wartime.” It isn’t 
an advertising piece. It applies to all makes 
of trucks—contains page after page of use- 
ful information on how to keep your truck 
outof trouble and what 
steps to take when it 
isn’t performing right. 

If you can’t get in to 
town to pick up your 
copy, mail coupon 
below and booklet will 


be sent free. 
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+ FARM 2383 
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PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
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1 525 Billion 
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FP AST-MOVING events in Europe sud- 

denly have focused attention on one of 
U.S.A.’s biggest postwar jobs—loosening 
the strain on the nation’s living facilities. 
It’s a job entailing repair and moderniza- 
tion of millions of dwelling units, con- 
struction of millions more. Cost is esti- 
mated at from $15 billion to $25 billion to 
be spread over the first six postwar years. 

Herein is great reconversion opportu- 
nity—and a great reconversion problem. 
Rivalry will be sharp for materials and la- 
bor, much of the latter having been re- 
located in war factory centeéfs. In this 
scramble for know-how and supplies, will 
smaller cities’ needs lose out? 

One real estate official sees it this 
way: “If our dislocated population re- 
turns to old homes the problem will not 
be so great. If it prefers to maintain new 
homes in war-boomed towns, quick rem- 
edies for crowded housing must be pro- 
vided or our standard of living will be 
definitely lowered. The-small city is the 
backbone of American life. What happens 
there affects the whole nation.” 

The job is complicated. Actually, sur- 
veys show it to be a three-in-one task in- 
volving: Repair and remodeling of homes; 
construction of some 5,200,000 new dwell- 
ings; repair of old buildings and con- 
struction of new ones. 

No question has been raised about 
financing this residential construction. 
Americans are preparing for the future. 
New records for savings were set during 
the first “half of 1944, total deposits in 
the nation’s mutual savings banks reaching 
an all-time high of $12,428,085,564. Build- 
ing and loan associations report record 
savings of about an equal amount. A third 
source of financing is war bonds. 

Biggest problem will be distribution 
of labor and materials. Magnitude of the 
job is indicated in these estimates re- 
ported by the Producers’ Council, nation- 
al organization of manufacturers of build 
ing materials and equipment: The six- 
year bill for repairs and remodeling will 
total about $6 billion; for construction of 
new homes same period will run over $10 
billion, repairs and new construction on 
farms will cost about $5 billion. 

Small city home-owners {and prospec- 
tive home-owners) face a tight pinch for 
labor and materials. However, a plan pro- 
posed by’ the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. It calls for some diversion 
of labor and materials from metropolitan 
centers to the smaller cities. 





NEAR TUPELO, MISS., this type home shows what smail town America can look like in the future. 


As explained by one official: “Govern- 
ment-financed war housing minimizes the 
urgent needs in large cities. But there has 
been little emergency construction in the 


smaller cities. Most of the latter have felt 


the impact of war-mushroomed popula- 
tions with the result that living conditions 
are, on the average, substandard, both as 
to quality and occupancy.” 

Farm leaders likewise are alarmed over 
postwar rural construction, estimated to 
amount to $250 to $300 for each farm. 

Labor will provide little trouble for the 
farmer, but procuring materials. will. 

Demand for materials and equipment 
will be record-breaking. Production at first 
will be slow. Costs may skyrocket, al- 
though Producers’ Council officials say 
prices will be held down as much as possi- 
ble. Even at that, building costs will be 
about 35% above the prewar level. 

Indications point ‘to a heavy demand 
for brick and stone for new construction. 
Also, pre-fabrication is expected to play a 
big part in postwar home construction. 

The Producers’ Council shaped up the 
postwar repair program something like 
this: “Expenditures for repairs and im- 
provements will average about $1,100,- 
000,000 annually. In the first postwar 
year urgently needed new construction 
will take a large share of available man- 


power and materials. Thus, home-owners 
may have to wait for major repairs.” 

Construction men readily point out that 
home construction or remodeling requires 
skilled labor in the main—carpenters, 
joiners, brickmasons, cement men. The 
demand is going to be big; even in the 
immediate prewar years there was a 
shortage in some areas. That’s where the 
smaller cities are going to be hit, in the 
field of skilled labor. 

The very nature of the smaller city, it 
was pointed out, has acted against build- 
ing up reserves of skilled building trades- 
men. Added to that is the fact that thou- 
sands of these craftsmen have transferred 
into war production industries and may 
never return to construction work. 

But the construction and real estate 
men are not so concerned with the prob- 
lem of labor and materials (those can be 
handled to some extent by diversion from 
metropolitan centers) as they are in what 
the nation’s population is going to do after 
the war. Prime question is: Will migrated 
labor return to old homes or prefer to stay 
in the cities to which they moved? 

Tentative housing plans have been made 
in most of the small cities, it was asserted. 
These include remodeling of older dwell- 
ings, building of new ones in new subdivi- 
sions, planning to do away with crowding. 
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SUCH HOUSES AS THESE in Frankfort, Ky., with no electricity or water ore postwar plan target. 














It appears that Mrs. Roosevelt’s little 
boy, Franklin D., and Mrs.*Dewey’s little 
boy, Tom, are playing a tit-for-tat game. 
First Governor Dewey held a gab-fest 
with Republican governors at St. Louis. 
Now President Roosevelt, not to be out- 
done, has done a little hob-nobbing with 
governors on his own hook. 

First to hang his gubernatorial hat in a 
White House cloakroom was Governor 
Stevenson of Texas, where a bitter anti- 
Roosevelt scrap is on. Of course politics 
was discussed but afterward Stevenson 
drawled that he reckoned his plan for 
reconversion of war industries in Texas 
was a humdinger. Furthermore, he had 
talked about it to FDR. But he was silent 
about whom he will vote for in November, 
also about FDR’s chances in Texas. 

Scarcely had the door banged behind 
Stevenson than Governor Davis of Louisi- 
ana trotted in. He was just about as coy 
as Stevenson. But Davis did believe the 
chief executive would carry Louisiana, 
then added with good old southern haste: 
“We talked very little politics.” 

Now that both Dewey and Roosevelt 
have shown it can be done, it seems gover- 
nors aren’t so unapproachable after all. 


* * * 


Ever wonder how business is at those 
refreshment stands usually operated by 
the blind in government buildings? We 
did and got an astonishing answer dur- 
ing a House committee hearing. 

One stand, in a Treasury Department 
unit’s building, netted its operator (he 
was on relief five years ago) a $14,500 
profit last year from a $122,000 gross 
business. It is run by Earl Richardson, 
blind in one eye and having blurred 
sight in the other. He has 12 assistants, 


works hard, never has had a vacation. 

Other blind operators net from 
$3,500 up a year. These facts were 
brought out during the hearing on fed- 
eral aid to the handicapped. 


* * * 


~ 


There was a time when Rep. Harold 
Knutson (R.-Minn.) shied from airplanes 
like a bronco from a bridle. But not any- 
more. He had his first ride the other day 
and from now on he will travel by plane 
when necessary. 

Knutson’s airplane “cure” came about 
this way. He was back home in Minnesota 
when reconversion legislation made it 
necessary for him to return to Washington 
as quickly as possible. The only way he 
could make it was riding one of those 
danged planes. After that first gasp off the 
ground he was sold and now doesn’t travel 
any other way. 


* * * 


Pinch hitting for her mother (still in 
the Philippines) as official hostess for her 
father, Sergio Osmena, new Philippine 
president, is Maria Osmena. 

This 95 pound daughter of Sergio has 
an ambition to make Manila a cultural 
center and establish an opera house there 
someday. .She herself is some pumpkins 
as a soprano and has studied in Europe. 
But just the same she likes the U.S.A. bet- 
ter than any other place. Shops here are 
wonderful and people don’t bother you. 

Of course, she says, the younger genera- 
tion of her people are thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. They wear American clothes, love 
our movies, drink cokes, play football, 
basketball. Home life there still is more 
like that of Spain but was becoming more 
Americanized every day until Japs came. 





UNFORTUNATE BUT FORTUNATE—Blind Earl Richardson made $14,500 off refreshment stand. 
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Maria is a big defender of Philippine 
cooking. Her specialty is a dish called 
“adobo.” It consjsts of chicken and pork 
browned and cooked in vinegar. Someday 
we're going to try the recipe. 


* * * 


A couple of old friends fingered tea 
cups in the White House the other day 
—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Florence 
Kerr. Mrs. Kerr is assistant to the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works Adm. 





Acme 


TRAVELER—Florence Kerr at White House. 


Just friendly chit-chat said Mrs. Kerr 
as she toddled out sometime later. Then 
she left on a field trip that will take 
her from Washington for a couple weeks. 
Politics discussed over tea cups? Perish 


the thought, she said. Why Mrs. Kerr! 
e ¢ « 


Determined efforts will be made in the 
House to create another watchdog for sur- 
plus property disposal. The idea comes 
from Rep. Mel Maas (R.-Minn.) who 
wants a 27 man Committee on Sale and 
Disposal of Surplus Government Owned 
Property appointed to spot check sales by 
the various agencies handling surplus. Ob- 
jective would be to keep the. agencies in 
line, keep Congress currently informed, 
and be able to spike rumors or repOrts of 
any shady dealings. 


* * 


Geologists were all atwitter in Wash- 
ington the other day. A chunk of petri- 
fied wood 3% feet thick and 10 feet 
long was.unearthed by a bulldozer oper- 
ating in Lubber Run Park, across the 
Potomac river in Arlington county, Va. 

After taking a gander at the find, sci- 
entists gave out with this information: 
The petrified wood once was a tree that 
grew a hundred million years ago dur- 
ing the Cretaceous period. It was about 
400 years old when it fell and was re- 
lated to cypresses and redwoods. 

Such finds in this vicinity are a rarity- 
And anyway, Virginia’s flora and fauna 
have had any number of face liftings 
since the Cretaceous era. 
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How To Shed War Controls 


Nazis’ defeat to mean return of 40 hour 
week, maybe lower taxes, Byrnes reports. 


Fears of prolonged unemployment after 
Germany’s defeat are “exaggerated” said 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes, in a 7,000-word report outlining 
government plans for speedy reconversion 
to civilian production at that time. Byrnes’ 
program: (1) prompt return to 4o-hour 
week; (2) increased unemployment com- 
pensation; (3) speedy return to civilian 
production, including the early sale or 
leasing of government-owned plants; (4) 
continued support of farm -prices (esti- 
mated cost, $2 billion); (5) elimination of 
excess profits taxes; (6) elimination of 
most government controls over American 
economy; (7) reduction of Army supplies 
by 50 per cent to save about $1 billion. 

Byrnes recognizes the need for main- 
taining a balance between prices and 
wages, but maintains that “business and 
industrial competition” is the best control 
over commodity costs. Removal of excess 
profits tax will encouffage business to in- 
vest surplus funds. This makes more jobs, 
he said, in disclosing he plans to resign 
soon. Fred Vinson is his likely successor. 


Dewey Campaigns 
Promises jobs, says New Deal afraid of 
peace; FDR smiles and parries queries. 


The campaign is on. Throughout the 
land phrase makers of both parties tossed 
words at the voters. Thomas E. Dewey 
Started his campaign with speeches at 


The Week at Home 


Philadelphia and Louisville, headed west 
to visit his wife’s folks in Oklahoma. In 
the former he promised an admiring 
crowd: “Jobs for all who want them and a 
free, open door for every man who wants 
to start in business for himself.” 

He blamed the New Deal for offering 
nothing but the dole at home, said it was 
“afraid of peace” because it has no hope 
of supplying jobs. Dewey said that is why 
the Administration says it is cheaper to 
keep men in the Army than release them. 

Hopping over to Louisville, he told lis- 
teners there America cannot “buy” the 
world’s good-will, attacked the “hush-hush 
pussy-foot” treatment of the Dumbarton 
Oaks security talks, approved this coun- 
try’s suggestion for enforcing the peace, 


warned America must shun isolationism.. 


Back in the White House FDR parried 
questions on what he thought of Dewey’s 
speeches, smiled, said he was not tired or 
defeated although he would like to return 
to Hyde Park. 

The next day Gov. John Bricker, GOP 
vice presidential candidate, made his ac- 
ceptance speech in French Lick, Ind. Also: 

Sen. Truman in Detroit: FDR is the 
“greatest president,” the best hope for the 
common man, Dewey is “inexperienced.” 

Rep. Short (R.-Ind.) in Lincoln, Neb.: 
“Senator Truman is a rubber stamp. If the 
government ever got into his hands his 
friends would have a field day.” 

Wendell Willkie, writing in Collier’s 
magazine: Both parties have been coward- 
ly; their platforms “prepared soil for the 
sowing of World War III” although the 
Democratic foreign policy plank is better. 





Rationing Shakeup 


OPA drops blue “change” tokens Oct. 1; 
17 food items added to non-point list. 


A brighter domestic food picture caused 
OPA to discontinue use of blue one-point 
“change” tokens Oct. 1. Now OPA will 
have a billion recalled tokens on its hands 
and doesn’t know what to do with them. 

Rationing valués will be adjusted to 
prevent loss of points, OPA said. Stamps 
will retain their 1o-point values. 

Many canned vegetables, fruit spreads, 
jams, baby foods were among 17 items 
freed from rationing Sept. 17. Hams, pork 
loins, better grades of beef probably will. 
be ration-free by the end of the year. 

Only discordant note was New York 
Mayor LaGuardia’s attack on U. S. pur- 
chase to support farm prices. He charged 
it deprived consumers of “natural low 
market prices.” Dealers’ refusal to bid on 
14,000 cases of storage eggs in New York 
prompted his attack. 

On another consumer front lumber re- 
strictions were eased when WPB released 
500,000,000 ft. not adaptable to war use. 
But dealers must fill certified orders be- 
fore meeting general demands. 


Back into Mufti 


Army bares priority system for releas- 
ing troops but naval forces must wait. 


End of the German war will mean de- 
mobilization of countless Army men but 
nary a one out of the Navy, since the Jap 
war still will be going on. 

That was disclosed last week when the 
Army announced a priority system based 


‘on length of service, service overseas, 


combat credit, parenthood credit for pick- 
ing first-men for discharge. No estimate 
was made on number to be immediately 
released under this system developed by 
the troops themselves. Initial reductions, 
however, will be in the ground forces. 
Navy won’t make any releases because, 
says Navy Secretary Forrestal “the war’ 
against Japan will receive first priority on 


Press Association 
BACK INTO CIVIES will go these Yanks 
from the discharge station of Fort Dix. 
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COAL MINES LIKE THIS were seized by U.S.A. 


to wreak strikes over bargaining rights. 


everything,” and it will be a “long hard 
one.” Hinting he feared a home front let 
down might result in a Pacific stalemate 
instead of victory after Germany is licked, 
Forrestal said he “thinks” the Japs are 
wrong in assuming we'll be sick of war 
then and eager for an easy settlement. 
Meanwhile draft calls for men between 
18 and 37 continued at about 100,000 
monthly. This will go on until first of year, 
barring unforeseen developments. 


Bond Cashing Simplified 


Starting Oct. 2, commercial banks will . 


redeem promptly; fees paid by U.S.A. 


Bond holders need only identify them- 
selves at qualified commercial banks to 
cash war bonds and stamps under new plan 
effective Oct. 2. This will eliminate for- 
mer delays ranging from days to weeks. 

Banks cashing bonds will receive 15¢ 
each for the first thousand; 12¢ each for 
the next thousand, and 1o¢ each for all 
others. They will not take title to these 
securities or profit from them as they did 
with World War I certificates. 


Another Tax Scheme 


CED tax plan similar to Twin City pro- « 


gram would cut business, personal levies. 


Another tax plan slapped Congress in 
the face last week. Recently Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., business men sug- 
gested a 5% federal retail tax levy, repeal 
of the excess profits tax, and other adjust- 
ments to cut the current annual tax load 
about 60% and net $18 billion. 

Now the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment offers another plan to raise $18 
billion a year by: (1) eliminating the 3% 
normal tax on individuals; (2) standardiz- 
ing at from 16 to 20% the present com- 
bined tax of 23% on the lowest bracket of 
taxable income; (3) setting a similar 
standard for corporations; (4) repealing 
excess profits tax; (5) liberalizing corpora- 





tions’ carryover-of-losses, and (6) full 
taxation of state and local securities. 

But congressmen did not react. Their 
thoughts were on reconversion, surplus war 
property and—re-election. 


Labor Unrest 


U.S.A. seizes mines to break walkouts in 
pits and war plants throughout nation. 


Strikes, government seizure of mines 
and plants studded the labor-political 
front last week. Bargaining, seniority 
rights, wages, caused the disputes. 

With winter just around the corner, the 
coal situation acute, diggers returned to 
work in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky when U.S.A. seized 33 mines.in those 
states. However, 10,000 still were idle in 
31 other mines. 

Spreading west labor unrest next crop- 
ped out in northern Ohio. There a walkout 
of 64,000° independent union workers in 
several war plants was averted by seizure 
of two Cleveland Bronze Co., factories, 
idle six days. A worker discharged for 
breaking a lock on a company-owned 
locker caused that dispute. 

To the north in Michigan, 10,000 Wil- 
low Run and Highland Park employes of 
the Ford Co. were temporarily idle in 
other disputes while in the South the gov- 
ernment seized two Hughes Tool Co. 
plants at Houston, Tex. 

Back East, some 2,000 workers joined 
the back to work movement after the gov- 
ernment seized the International Nickel 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., plant. 


Coming: Plenty for Civilians 


No reconversion problem says Krug; 
WPB will cut red tape to a minimum. 


Government agencies are getting ready 
to zip the war wraps off business and in- 
dustry the minute Germany falls. 

From Acting WPB Chief Krug came 
this promise: ““We’re going to help so that 
business will not have to go through a lot 
of red tape to get back into civilian pro- 
duction.” Objectives are: (1) continue al- 
locations only for those materials in criti- 
cal supply; (2) prevent a wild scramble 
for raw materials; (3) see that small busi- 


ness has a chance to get its share; (4) sup- - 


ply 4 million peacetime jobs immediately. 

War Manpower Chief McNutt then 
chimed in that stringent labor controls 
will be abolished when Germany is li¢ked. 

These plans could mean civilian goods 
output will jump 40%; that our economy 
will hit the 1939-plus level. One automo- 
bile manufacturer already counts on mak- 
ing civilian cars go days after the wraps 
are off. Bubbling with optimism Krug con- 
cludes there will be so much non-military 
production that planned reconversion 
won’t be necessary and anyway “we can’t 
wet nurse 200,000 odd enterprises.” 


Brisk Bidding by 2,500 purchasers re- 
sulted in quick sale of 500 surplus prop- 
erty items at a test auction by the De- 
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fense Plant Corp. in Ashland, O. Idea was 
to try this method of getting surplus prop- 
erty into consumers’ hands. Example of 
sales: bidding on a wheelbarrow started at 
$1, quickly went to $5; 11 other wheel- 
barrows then sold at $5 each. 

Treasury procurement division will sell 
soon 30,000 Army vehicles on a bid basis. 
No jeeps will be offered. Essential users 
will get first opportunity to buy. 


*x* * * 


EAST: Two earthquakes shook the eastern 
seaboard from Canada to as far south as 
Georgia. Damage: U.S.A. none; Cornwall, 
Canada, $1 million. 

First civilian postal service to Nor- 
mandy and Brittany has been opened to 
personal postcards at the 3¢ postwar rate. 

Charles E. Wilson, former WPB assist- 
ant chief, was re-elected a board member 
of General Electric in New York. 

WEST: Senator McCarran (D.-Nev.) was 
re-nominated in Nevada’s state primary. 

Dog veterans of the war will get life- 
time license tags under a proposed Los 
Angeles city ordinance. 


MIDWEST: Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
79, Methodist dry leader, died in Chicago. 

OPA filed a $3 million suit in St. Louis 
against Ralston-Purina Co., claiming over- 
charges on mixed feeds. 

In Chicago U. S. Chamber President 
Johnston urged expansion of social securi- 
ty by state and local governments. 

Ex-Senator Jim Reed, 82, foe of League 
of Nations after World War I, died in 
Alpena, Mich. 


SOUTH: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt wrote 
Mrs. Catherine Stallworth, Evergreen, 


Ala., that she does not advocate race so- 
cial equality. 

Seven new cases brought to 677 the 
number of persons afflicted with infantile 
paralysis in North Carolina. 
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HAY FEVER victim Harry Flowers of N. Y. 


wears aluminum nose to keep out pollen. — 
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Back on the Trail 


Roundups this year brought a great 
many of the veteran range buckaroos 
back from retirement in the Far West. 
Younger men are in the armed forces. 
In the emergency, oldtimers hurled them- 
selves back in the saddle, most with sur- 
prising alacrity. Many, it came out, had 
ridden the Texas Trail between 1865 and 
1895. Tall talk of the frontier was every- 
where. Chisholm cattle drives and Dodge 
City came alive for many a youngster. 

Now, many of these veterans say they 
aren't going back to porch-sunning— 
maybe not even when the youngsters come 
home from Europe and the Pacific. One 





a sailing canoe he called “The Methodist.” 
Up to then, islanders knew little about 
church doings and had been inclined to 
scoff at anything religious. The ‘sight and 
sound of Joshua Thomas, the fisherman 
whom they knew, was different. 

It was in 1813-1814 that the British 
fleet, in Chesapeake Bay, established a 
fort on Watts Island. The British re- 
spected the parson and his canoe and 
dubbed him the “Parson of the Isles.” 
When: they were about to sail on their 
expedition against Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, the commander ordered a sermon. 
“Seek salvation,’ Joshua Thomas urged 
his hearers, warning them against the con- 
templated attack. “Baltimore will not 


+ 


moran refused to surrender his ship, after 
Guam’s governor issued an ultimatum. 
Instead, he followed a Nazi sea-pattern 
that was to become traditional at Scapa 
Flow and in World War II. He blew up 
the Cormoran., 


Sheep for Aleutians 


More than 100 Romney sheep, shipped 
from Ridgefield, Washington, have arrived 
on Umnak Island, off Alaska, under super- 
vision of Carlyle E. Eubank, of Utah, 
president and general manager of the 
Aleutian’ Livestock Company. “We had 
13,000 sheep up there before the war,” 
Eubank said, “but we lost about 7,000 
because of military operations, and the 
evacuation of civilians. The sheep weren’t 
cared for. Some stampeded, most of them 
went unsheared, many got ice all over 
them, died. The next few months will de- 
cide whether we can keep going or not.” 


BACK TO THE TRAIL this summer came oldtimers like Bill Taylor (left) and. W. L. Richards (right) to replace cowboys who are off to the war. 


of these is Bill Taylor, now living at Dunn 
Center, North Dakota—he’s a veteran of 
the Texas Trail. Another is Willis L. 
Richards, 80-year-old cowboy who rode 
a trail herd of 4,500 head of Texas long- 
horns all the way from Texas to the 
Missouri badlands. “We got younger, 
coming up here to help with beef on the 
range,” Bill Taylor said. “Now, we're 
kind of afraid to get back to normal— 
if that’s what it was.” 


Parson.from Potato Neck 


Boys and girls of a Vacation Bible 
School were singing a rhythmic hymn, “I 
Will Make You Fishers Of Men,” the 
other day when somebody recalled Joshua 
Thomas, of Maryland, and went on to tell 
his story. Joshua was a fisherman, born 
on Potato Neck, and converted, in 1807, 
at one of the woods meetings of a travel- 
ing evangelist. After one of the services 
he came home, put“‘his nets away and, 
like the fishermen whom the Lord com- 
manded, began preaching. 

Joshua made the islands of the Chesa- 
peake his particular charge, traveling in 


fall,’ he said, “and General Ross will be 
killed.” Eventualities proved the parson 
a prophet as well. 


Guam’s Two Firsts 


Before it’s too late you might make a 
note that when the last fanatical Jap re- 
sistance was crushed on Guam, not only 
was it the recapture of the first American 
soil taken in this war but the place where 
the first U.S. shot of World War I was 
fired. 

As soon as war was declared on April 6, 
1917, the Navy Department flashed word 
to all outlying possessions. It so happened 
that the interned German warship, Cor- 
moran, was lying at anchor in Agana Bay, 
at Guam. On that first day of war a 
launch was lowered from the Cormoran 
and headed swiftly in toward shore. The 
craft was sighted by a detachment of 
marines under command of Lt. W. A. 
Hall; Corp. Michael Chockie aimed at 
the beat, sent three rifle shots whistling 
over the bow.. A few moments later the 
Boche seamen had become the first U.S. 
battle prisoners. The captain of the Cor- 


What Became of Cornwallis? 


History books that have the most to 
say about’ Cornwallis usually abandon him 
at the end of the Revolution. So often 
the essence of given historical events 
couple two words—David and Goliath, 
Grant and Lee, Lincoln and Davis and, 
of course, Washington and Cornwallis. 
“Poor Cornwallis,” some sympathetic 
soul may say at the end of the narrative. 
“Wonder how he got home from York- 
town?” 

Oddly enough, the setback dealt Corn- 
wallis in young America did not ruin him. 
He had a successful and honored career in 
the two decades that followed. 

Shortly after his return to England he 
was appointed Governor-General of India 
where he_ substantially extended the 
Crown’s influence. From India he went 
to Ireland and then went back to India 
again, 

He’s buried, as you might suppose, in 
Westminster Abbey, where a tablet re- 
counts events in his long and varied 
career. There is mention of neither York- 
town nor America. 








World at War 


Battle for Germany 


Allied bands of steel pinched tighter 
around Germany. On five fronts United 
Nations’ forces bore down on a defeated 
Reich, baring its teeth in a last-ditch 
futile stand. 

In the northwest four mighty armies 
swept through France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg to the borders of 
German soil. In the south Gen. Patch’s 
Seventh Army pressed toward the Belfort 
Gap, escape route to Germany, and a 
junction with the U. S. Third, battling 
stiff enemy resistance from Metz to 
Nancy. In some sectors Gen. Patton’s 
forces’ headlong advance had outstripped 
supplies, was temporarily halted. 

Everywhere the story was the same. 
On Italy’s Adriatic coast British forces 
threatened to spill over into the valley 
of the Po. 

A new blow threatened Hitler’s Balkan 
legions. Allied Commandos jabbed Yugo- 
slavia’s Adriatic coast as Soviet troops 
penetrating from the east joined Marshal 
Tito’s liberation forces, sprang a trap for 
250,000 Nazis in Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Other Russian armies ripped into 
Hungarian-annexed Transylvania, rolled 
through Bulgaria toward the Greek and 
Turkish frontiers. 

Under pressure of a Soviet war declara- 
tion, Bulgaria asked an armistice, declared 
war on Germany before it was granted 
and, for a time, found itself at war with 
both sides. 

Inside the Reich the Nazis girded for 
what Goebbels called the “fight for our 
very lives.” Into the arms factories went 
school children, poets, Red Cross work- 
ers, government officials. Gen. Dittmar, 
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HEAVILY ARMED bomber is B-29. Its tail 


bristles with cannon. Gunner is in turret. 








Nazi military commentator, sought to 
raise hope with the assertion that short- 
ened lines and total mobilization would 
restore “the strategic balance we have now 
lost in the west.”” But Germany’s fate, he 
admitted, was in the hands of the “Tri- 
arii,” soldiers of the third line, the last 
reserves. How long the Triarii could hold 
out was the only baffling question, 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
world, the largest force of B-29’s yet em- 
ployed (100 according to the Jap radio) 
blasted chemical and explosive factories 
around Anshan, Manchuria. Improved 
techniques permitted greater bomb loads 
and accuracy was good, losses none. An- 
other hopeful note came from Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. U. S. airmen now dominate the 
southern Philippines. 


Sky-Path to V-Day 


Now that the Battle of France has been 
won, the whole story of tactical air 
power’s contribution to that victory can be 
told. Without the brilliantly executed air 
offensive which sealed off Normandy and 
Brittany from the rest of France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, military men admit, 
our ground forces would still be fighting 
it out on the Cherbourg peninsula. 

Five months’ communiques of jumbled 
French placenames fit, like pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle, into a definite pattern, once 
that plan is revealed in its entirety. The 
campaign was divided into five offensives, 
which together snapped all German com- 
munications, made effective reinforcement 
impossible. The strategy: 

Prelude: Beginning two months before 
D-Day, rail yards, tracks, roads and 
bridges on both sides of France’s eastern 
border, lifelines to the Atlantic Wall. 

Phase I: From May 7, bridges across 
the Seine from Paris north to the Channel. 

Phase I]: From D-Day onward, bridges, 
embankments and choke points in the 
Paris and Orleans Gap and bridges cross- 
ing the Loire from Orleans to the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Phase III: From D-Day, all enemy 
traffic within this blocked off area of 
northwesiern France. 

Phase IV: Beginning Aug. 7, all rail 
and road traffic from the Calais area, most 
heavily defended region in France, which 
the Germans tried to tap in a desperate 
last-minute effort. 


Bullitt vs. USSR 


Boos and catcalls filled the air between 
Moscow and the U.S.A. Assailants: Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, former ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, and Pravda, organ of: the 
Communist party in Russia. 

Bullitt reported that public opinion in 
Rome. fearing Russian domination of 
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Western Europe, hoped U.S.A. would back 
Britain in a new war against the Soviet 
Union to protect these states’ independ- 
ence. 

Pravda came out of its corner fighting 
mad, called Bullitt a “bankrupt spy,” who 
had staked his career on Hitler, now hank- 
ered to start a crusade against Russia. 
The former envoy’s score was 30 lies in 
one short article, or “one lie in every five 
lines,” seethed Pravda. 
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FLAME, SMOKE spurt from rockets used fo 


speed takeoff of B-25's on small fields. 


Development of jet propulsion units 
enabling carrier planes and flying boats to 
take off with heavier loads in shorter 
spaces and at greater speed was an- 
nounced by the Navy. The units look like 
bombs, are attached to the fuselage and 
dropped when the plane is airborne. 


Obstacles to Surrender 


Washington observers maintain that 
Germany would be out of the war by now 
if any willing German authority had 
enough power to surrender the nation. 
Absence of any such group, they believe, 
means that German forces will give up 
piecemeal, army by army, until the entire 
country has been overrun. 

Neither the officer class, nor the people 
are good bets for a surrender while the 
battle is on. The Nazi party has nothing 
to gain in a peace, therefore will fight to 
the last, like a mad dog in a corner. Its 
leaders too have demonstrated they will 
prevent either the Junkers class or the 
people from surrendering. Foreign slave 
workers, 7,000,000 strong within the 
Reich, may die as hostzges in this death 
struggle, sapping the strength of Europe 
for generations to come. 

Purge of the German officer class can- 
celed that. group’s likely candidacy for 
negotiating an armistice. SS troops have 


infiltrated every division, blocked any 


planned effort at wholesale surrender. 
Lastly, Germany is the only country in 
Europe without an organized underground 


movement which could revolt while the - 


Nazis are still in control. What will hap- 
pen when the Nazis are booted out is a 
different story. 
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Want to Run an Airport? 


Postwar plans that will provide veter- 
ans’ employment, stimulate civilian flyirf 
interest and make airplane ownership pos- 
sible for many, is the aim of Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp. Aeronca will school service- 
men and war workers in selling light 
planes, operating airports. 

Other civilian plane developments: 
With predictions that 500,000 private 
planes will fill the skies within six years, 
the Aero Medical association opposes re- 
laxation of physical and medical require- 
ments for flyers. Westinghouse is 
ready to deliver, by plane, airports com- 
plete with equipment and facilities for 
servicing planes of any size. Airports can 
be ordered from illustrated catalogue. 


Praise for Shipping Men 


Big part U.S.A. shipping companies have 
played in-putting the Allies on the victory 
road was pointed out last week by Mari- 
time Commission Chief Emory S. Land. 
Occasion was the announcement that Sept. 
27, is Victory Fleet Day, the third anni- 
versary of the first liberty ship launching. 

Today American shipping companies 





are operating 3,400 war-built cargo ves- 
sels for the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. Last year 62,000,000 long tons of 
cargo moved out of American ports, an- 
other 27,000,000 (excluding petroleum) 
during the first six months of 1944. 


Railroad Income Down 


Despite increased overall income, 
U.S.A.’s Class I railroads reported a $24,- 
778,032 cut in net income (before interest 
and rentals) during the first seven months 
of 1944. Chief reason for the decline, said 
the railroads, is Jan. 1 wage boosts. 


Disabled veterans will be taught watch 
and clock repair at Bulova Watch Co.’s 
new $80,000 school, Woodside, L.I. In 
a week’s time, jewelers all over the coun- 
try pledged to hire 500 veterans so 
trained. Bulova school capacity is 250. 

















Versatile Helium 


Look for helium to play an important 
part in industrial and scientific life after 
the war. Most people think this rare gas— 
of which the United States has a virtual 
monopoly—is good only for filling balloons 
and dirigibles. 

But research is showing helium is valu- 
able as a food preservative, an extinguisher 
of fires, a cleansing agent to remove im- 
purities from molten metals; in the devel- 
opment of explosion-proof motors; in re- 
frigeration to produce ultra-subzero tem- 
peratures; in optical instruments, and as 
a tracer to determine migrations of under- 
ground deposits of natural gas. 

Medically, perhaps, helium is destined 
to play its most important part in man’s 
everlasting struggle against death agencies. 
It is being used to treat pneumonia, 
asthma and other respiratory diseases in 
which helium lessens the burden on weak- 
ened lungs. Airplane pilots and passengers 
who suffer ear troubles are relieved or 
spared altogether by inhaling a helium- 
oxygen mixture during altitude changes. 

Industry is hailing helium as a new 
ally in the heliarc process of welding 
magnesium. Liquid helium will be employed 


to treat materials such as metals and plas- 
tics at extremely low temperatures. 


Shooting Into the Sun 


Science finally has wiped out the “blind 
spot” for Army and Navy gunners. West- 
inghouse Electric engineers have devel- 
oped a new gunsight lamp which enables 
gunners to aim accurately directly into 





Westinghouse 


GUNNER'S VIEW through new sighting aid. 


the sun, protects them from enemy planes 
which dive out of the sun to attack. 
Full details of the sight still are a 
military secret. It was revealed, however, 
that the lamp is about the size of a walnut, 
provides light from eight to 30 times 
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Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 


WAR VETERANS will predominate as principal distributors of the low-wing Aeronca Arrow. 


Milk Bottle Neck 


Disappearing milk bottles (1,000,000 
monthly) have worried southern Califor- 
nia dairy companies into an advertising 
campaign, begging and kidding the public 
to return more empties to grocers. 

Now the campaign and grocers’ prom- 
ises to accept all bottles and send them to 
a sorting depot where they are returned 
to their home dairies, have already recov- 
ered a month’s supply. Factories are busy 
on beverage bottles for the G.I. Joes. 


The Southern Pine association won 
first place in the 1943-44 contest for trade 
association achievement. Its contribution 
to the fighting fronts: handling equip- 
ment, manpower, transportation problems 
for 3000 lumber producers and mill own- 
ers in 10 southern states. These concerns, 
mostly small, had record production. 








brighter than previous gunsight lamps. 
Brilliancy of the lamp can be controlled 
by the gunner. At night it can be so 
dimmed that sight lines will be clear, yet 
not too brilliant to obscure the target. 


New Mold Machine 


Chrysler Corp. has produced a new ma- 
chine for the continuous injection molding 
and extrusion of any kind of plastic or 
rubber. 

The machine is capable of laying an 
unbroken seamless tube reaching from 
New York to San Francisco, It can inject 
plastics or rubber in a continuous stream 
as long as there is mold area to be filled. 

The device will be used to make rocket 
launching tubes of plastic and hundreds of 
plastic and rubber parts. It has produced 
an item as large as a plastic battery case 
in less than five minutes, using eight 
pounds of thermosetting plastics. In one 
molding it has turned out in three minutes 
as many as 144 rubber insulators. 


The Navy has introduced a new anti- 
malaria weapon in the Pacific war zone. 
It’s a tight-fitting cotton flannel glove with 
elastic wristlet, designed to discourage 
mosquitoes without causing undue perspi- 
ration, nor interfere with efficient opera- 
tion of firearms. Previously, said Navy 
officials, men preferred the malaria risk of 
bare hands to the discomfort of gloves. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE 


IN THE PROGRESS OF 


TELEVISION 


HAIN television is here! With the recent 

dedication of the new Philco Relay Trans- 
mitter at Mt. Rose, N. J., the first Television 
Network, linking Philadelphia, New York 
and Schenectady, is in actual operation today. 
Now Philadelphians enjoy clear reception of 
programs from New York through their local 
Philco television station. Thus the first step 
has been taken through which you will be 
able eventually to witness events in your home 
that take place thousands of miles away 
.«- by television! 


HOW PHILCO RESEARCH SPEEDS 
THE ADVANCE OF TELEVISION 


Television today has developed to the 
point where it offers a clear, enjoyable 
picture for your home. And just as the 
Philco laboratories have led the way in bring- 
ing you finer, clearer radio tone, so their 
research in television has emphasized the 
sharpness, clarity and detail of the picture. 
The standards they have developed and 
fostered are now generally accepted in the 
industry. Some day after Victory, when tele- 
vision arrives in your community, a Philco 
Television Receiver will bring you a picture 
that is as great a pleasure to see as a Philco 
Radio is a delight to hear. 


Radio Hall of Fame Orchestra and Chorus. 
Tune in Sundays, 6 P. M., E. W. T., Blue Network. 


* 
BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
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Remember Tom Pendergast of Kansas 
City who turned in 60,000 votes a year 
for the Democratic ticket . . . from city 
grave yards? Who ordered a $300,000 
“eut” for himself before “legalizing” 
state-wide insurance rates? Who “fixed” 
the massacre of police officers in the 
Kansas City Station? Who made Henry 
Truman, his County Judge, a United 
States Senator for “services rendered”? 
Who built up a fat fortune as state boss 
of the liquor and ready-mixed cement 
racket? Remember Bob Hannegan, the 
Democratic Chairman in St. Louis, who 
‘tried the graveyard vote trick in 1935 but 
lost out after, allegedly, libeling the 
votes of honest citizens in 1940 and try- 
ing to stuff ballot boxes to overcome the 
lead held by Governor-elect Donnell? 

If you do, read the rest of this story. 
The Editors. 


ok ‘Tom PEeNnpERGAST, home from the 
Federal Penitentiary, sits alone in his $125,- 
ooo mansion in Kansas City. Afternoons, 
these days, his nephew Jim wanders up to 
listen to the baseball broadcasts. Sometimes, 
Nephew Jim brings friends . . . from city 
hall, from the county court-house, from the 
local unit of the Political Action Commit- 
tee. Between innings, the story goes, Uncle 
Tom lets slip words of wisdom apropos of 
the pattern to be followed in building a new 
CIO-Pendergast “machine” that will uphold 
glories of the Pendergast’ tradition and de- 
liver a whopping city majority this fall for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Uncle Tom’s old 
henchman, Harry Truman. 

Two hundred eighty-five miles east, the 
wardheels of “Bob” Hannegan and Bernard 
Dickmann’s 1940 machine Scurry up the 
waterfront alleys again, trailed by the can- 
vassing crews, precinct captains, factory 
“stewards” they are training for the St. 
Louis PAC in the art of vote-getting. 












It’s two months to Election Day. Mis- 
souri’s two big-city machines are out to 
“make good” for ex-Boss Hannegan, now 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and ex-henchman Truman, FDR’s 
running mate for the Fourth Term. The 
prospects, ward-captains will tell you, are 
pretty good. This year Kansas City and St. 
Louis, like Chicago, New York, Seattle, Los 
Angeles and the other “Mr. Bigs” among 
U.S.A. cities are incorporated in a promis- 
ing new brotherhood of city-machinedom 

. a national chain of machines that is 
CIO’s contribution to better city pluralities 
in the postwar world. At the same time it 
lays across the rotund bellies of Messrs. 
Kelly, Hague, Pendergast, Crump, O’Con- 
nell and their ilk the toga of “Professional 
Champion of Labor.” 

The life cord of this corporation of city 
machines runs out from the New York City 
offices of Sidney Hillman, the Lithuanian 
“Comrade” (Title by Pravda, Moscow, 
USSR, 1922), who heads the Political Ac- 
tion Committee and its manifold affiliates. 
While Messrs. Pendergast, Dickmann, Don- 
nelly and Hannegan supply the local know- 
hows, Mr. Hillman’s organization supplies 
the copious gobs of long green needed to oil 
any good campaign machine, the reams of 
publicity material, the official promises of 
pie-in-the-sky, the house-to-house canvas 
kits, the four color posters showing Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt as “Our Friend” plus end- 
less CIO organizers and officials to set up 
city clubs and ward-societies of PAC. 

So goes organized Labor’s first nose dive 
into professional politicking. It is a “left- 
wing” effort conceived, political observers 


— 


say, to gain power in Labor circles for its 
leaders, to streamline machine politics. 
W. A. Holloway, a former weekly news- 
paper editor, is regional director for PAC 
in Kansas City. He is in charge of the new 
organization’s activities in four states. ... 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
. » passes along the orders out of Hillman’ 
headquarters in New York, confers with 
the state committees made up of delegates 
from every CIO union local. His job, Bt 
told a PATHFINDER editor, is a sweetly sie 
ple one: (a) get out the vote for Roosevelt 
and Truman, and (b) get in the money for 
national headquarters. Every union local @ 
the four states is under direct orders “from 
Sidney” to set up its own PAC. All locals 
then are obligated to collect a fee of $% 
or more, per member. The local keeps half 
of the dues; the rest goes to New York. 
Missouri’s state PAC committee has rep 
resentatives from all 49 of the CIO unions 
in the state, plus large sub-committees for 
Greater St. Louis (including East St. Louis, 
Ill.) and Greater Kansas City (including 
Kansas City, Kan.). Kansas, too, has @ 
state committee that operates directly undef 
the PAC label. In Oklahoma, PAC forces 
are hitched up with Farmers’ Union, a feW 
AFL locals and independent labor organiza 
tions under the name of the State Unity 
Committee. In Arkansas, a similar 
gamation of Roosevelt-Truman supporters” 
operates the Arkansas Voters Commitieés 
Joe Welsh, full time secretary of the C 
Council in Kansas City and acting chiel 
of-staff of the local PAC, makes no bones 
about the tie-in with the re-flowering Pet 
dergast machine. “Pendergast is a 
man,” he said recently. “I see no reasom 
why we shouldn’t support him. He did a lot 
of good in Kansas City.” 
Both Holloway and Welsh like to crow 
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International News 


- over the trouncing young Jim Pendergast’s 


machine gave the “reform” Democrats at 
the primaries this August. Pendergast’s sup- 
porters, working closely with the CIO, not 
only brushed aside some of the men who 
had pushed Uncle Tom into the Peniten- 
tiary but turned out a vote that almost 
tripled the showing made by Kansas City 
Republicans. That showing, conceded to put 
the Pendergasts back on the road to state 
power again, is giving rise to the cry of 
“Truman and Pendergast” among Republi- 
can forces. It is no secret along the Missouri 
Tiver that Truman was a “creature” of old 
Tom Pendergast, given a whirl at the U. S. 
Senate nomination only after he had asked 
for, and been refused, a $20,000 a year job 
as County Collector. Truman, faithful to 
his benefactor, stood by Pendergast during 
the trial for income tax violations and de- 
ferided him before the U. S. Senate. 

Now, critics say, election of Truman as 
Vice-president will put Pendergast fists wrist 
deep in the Federal “boodle-bag.” At the 
Same time, election of the Democratic 
Rominee for governor, Phil Donnelly 
(backed by both Pendergast and PAC) 
could mean the appointment of a new elec- 


tion board in Kansas City which would re- 
turn absolute control of election machinery 
. . - physical handling of ballot boxes, selec- 
tion of election officials in each precinct 
. . . to the new Pendergast-PAC machine. 

PAC organized in St. Louis last spring. 
It has headquarters in a downtown office 
building handy to CIO local and regional 
offices. It has an executive secretary who 
does the paper work and scurries around on 
errands. Back of it are the professional 
unioneers of St. Louis—the old-timers who 
get elected to official posts in locals and 


Tom Pendergast (left) is proud of 
the new machine Nephew Jim (right) 
and CIO are building in Kansas City. 


Ex-Boss Hannegan of 
St. Louis (below) and 
ex-henchman Truman 
of Kansas City (right) 
are vitally interested 
in CIO's machine- 
chain, for personal 
and political reasons. 


Press Association 


business agents who handle operations. 
Following the national CIO line, the St. 
Louis office avows its interest is solely in 
getting out the vote. It concentrated on 
getting war workers and laggard residents 
to register. It began to command some at- 
tention when it threw its weight behind 
McKittrick in his race for the Democratic 
nomination to the U. S. Senate. Reason, of 
course, was that McKittrick was an ardent 
New Dealer, while Senator Clark had a 


_ “Now to-bring about government by oligarchy, masquerading as 
' democracy, it is fundamentally essential that practically all authori- 
_ty and control be centralized in our national government. The in- 
dividual sovereignty of our states must first be destroyed except in 
_more minor matters of legislation.” F. D.. Roosevelt, Jan, 14, 1932. 


1s 


record of continuous New Deal resistance. 
In the election, McKittrick slaughtered 
Clark in St. Louis. PAC and the remnants 
of the old Democratic Hannegan-Dickmann 
machine had bunked together on this job. 
In spite of his obvious handicaps, Senator 
Clark ran’ McKittrick an even race in the 
rest of the state. St. Louis unhorsed him. 
The fact that McKittrick, as Attorney 
General, sanctioned as “legal” the notorious 
attempt by ex-Boss Hannegan, now chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, to steal the governorship from Forrest 
Donnell after the 1940 election didn’t weigh 
heavily enough to stop his nomination. . 
In a special registration held before the 
primaries, largely at the insistence of the 
PAC, captains and their canvassers added 
60,060 names to the voting lists in St. Louis. 
Today beneath St. Louis and Kansas City 
buzzings of war industry is an uneasiness. 
Both cities have known’ Republican boss 
rule and Democratic boss rule—to their 
shame and. disgust. Now they are faced 
with the threat of a new type of city ma- 
chine with all that it implies: political and 
even economic control, backed by dues- 
logged union treasuries; complete capture 





Wide World 


of a major political party; and the sharpen- 
ing of antagonism between city and coun- 
try. It is an ugly thought because bossism 
in Missouri has always meant vice, “boo- 
dle,” and crooked public officials. 
Regardless of what unbossed voters in 
Missouri cities and towns and RFDs want, 
they cannot whistle away this disturbing 
presence. As in other big cities around the 
nation, PAC has moved in and is getting 
up on the driver’s seat beside the old bosses. 








To Australia— AND BACK— 
in 95 hours and 20 minutes! 








7 12:00 midnight Sunday: A huge Liberator Express, 
@ loaded with a secret cargo, roars down its California run- 
way and soon dwindles to a speck on the horizon. The dis- 
patcher checks off another routine flight for CONSAIRWAY, 
the military airline established in 1942 by Consolidated for 
the Air Transport Command. 


10:30 p. m. Tuesday: The ground crew at an Australian 
® airport speedily unloads the Liberator’s high-priority | 
cargo... checks the engines . . . heaves aboard tons of mail for / 
the U. S. A. A new “Pony Express” flight crew jogs out, 
climbs aboard, and the giant transport streaks down the run- 
way for the return trip. 








So far, CONSAIRWAY Liberators have made 1764 

® round trips between the U. S. and Australia—a total of 

25,900,000 over-water miles, without a single fatal accident. 

The original Liberator that pioneered the Australia run has 
now completed 84 round trips and is still going strong! 


Born of war, CONSAIRWAY’s job, in the beginning, 

@ was to bring back Ferry pilots who had delivered bomb- 

ers to the South Pacific. Westbound cargoes, today as then, 

consist of tons of spare aircraft engines and parts, medical 

supplies, and ammunition—in short, any supplies that are 
needed fast by our fighting men “Down Under.”’ 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 











11:20 p.m. Thursday: The Liberator contacts the con- 

@ trol tower at its California airport. ..““CONSAIRWAY 

plane No. 10 coming in!”’. . . and it’s back home again. Since 

it left that same airport, 95 hours’and 20 minutes ago, the 

land-based Liberator Express has logged 14,690 miles over 
the Pacific—to Australia and back! 


y 
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After the war, long-range Liberator planes will con- 

@ tinue to supplement other forms of transportation— the 
train, truck, and ship—in rebuilding the peacetime world. 
But airplanes will also have another role to fulfill: a perma- 


nent postwar Air’ Force can become America’s soundest 
investment in the interests of a lasting peace. 










No spof on earth is 





more than 60 hours’ 
flying time from your 
local airport 


From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “‘air flivvers”’ to 





huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 





CORONADO... patrol bomber 


VENGEANCE... dive bomber 





RELIANT... navigational trainer 


) 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 





CATALINA... patro! bomber 


7 
VALIANT... basic trainer 


Aaa 


SENTINEL,..’“Flying Jeep” 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDEDREADERS 


Atlantic “‘Millpond’’ — So far, 
during the war, Allied aircraft 
have flown more than 15,000 
Atlantic Ocean crossings. 


Life Saver—Probably one of the 
smallest warplanes in use, the 
famous Consolidated Vultee 
“Flying Jeep’ has added a 
new job to its many other uses. 
Modified as a flying ambu- 
lance (capacity: 1 litter) it 
is speeding wounded men to 
base hospitals from small jun- 
gle clearings and other in- 
accessible spots. 
- . 2 


Postwar “sky roads’’— 20,000 
air strips, placed 10 miles 
apart in a pattern of squares, 
would cover the country. Ade- 


quately marked, they would 
enable the postwar small- 
plane owner to travel cross- 
country without learning a 
complicated system of navi- 
ation. Cost per strip: $6000 
about \4 the cost of 1 mile 
of national highway). 
* . . 


“It is becoming increasingly 
clear to an air-minded Amer- 
ica that a greatly expanded 
Air Transport, a permanent 
postwar Air Force, and a 
healthy, competitive Aircraft 
Industry will be important 
factors in helping to maintain 
a lasting peace and prosper- 
ity.”” Tom M. Girdler, Chair- 
man of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corpor- 
ation. 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 





San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Fairfield, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fic. 

Tucson, Ariz. Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS Service began 
105 years ago. Its purpose was, and 
is, to deliver shipments of every de- 
scription direct from their senders 
to their recipients safely and at high 
speed. Today, this means fast trains 
co-ordinated with super-swift 
transport planes. 

Expressmen, in 1839, used spa- 
cious haversacks for “pick-up and 
delivery” of shipments. Then expand- 
ing business required horse-drawn 
vans. These were quickly followed in 
their turn by the speedy, specialized 
vehicles of the modern motor age. 

Today, Railway Express uses 
15,000 motor vehicles. They per- 
form pick-up and delivery service 
of shipments in all cities and princi- 
pal towns, without extra charge. 
Driven by Expressmen who have 
proud records for coolness, skill, and 
observance of safety-first rules, their 
ceaseless rounds have made them the 
best-known vehicles in America. 

You can help us carry our share 

of America’s war-time shipping 

and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your ship- 
ments securely — and address 
them clearly. Our century of ex- 
perience proves that “shipments 
started right are half-way there.” 
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But as 
He power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His name."—John 1:12 


many as received Him, to them gave 


Clothes for Europe 


Fifteen million pounds of new and used 
clothing for distribution among liberated 
Europeans is the goal set for a nation-wide 
campaign by Protestant, Catholic churches, 
Jewish synagogues the week of Sept. 24. 
‘ Inspired by Herbert H. Lehman, head 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration, the drive is spon- 
sored by the Church Committee on Over- 
seas Relief and Reconstruction, the War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the National 
Council of Jewish Women. 

Clothing will be shipped from local 
freight stations at UNRRA expense and 
will be distributed free. Particularly 
needed, says UNRRA, are infants’ gar- 


ments, bedding, and clothing for adults. | 


Helping Hands 


Five major Protestant bodies united to | 


take over operation of Westminster Junior 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Regarded by church leaders as an un- 
usual example of inter-denominational co- 
operation, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Congregational bodies 
raised. $25,000 for the college (now Pres- 
byterian)* during the transition period. 

The college will be owned and operated 
by the five denominations, and expanded 
into a four-year senior college. 


History of Religion 


Nearing completion is a comprehensive 
“History and Problems of Religious Lib- 
erty,” being compiled and written by Dr. 
M. Searle Bates, Far Eastern consultant 
of the International Missionary Council, 
for the Commission on Religious Liberty 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 


Sermonette 
Religion is not private property. 
It is part of the birthright of every 
man through the grace and wisdom of 
God. 
We have got to begin a vast recla- 
mation project to revitalize religion 


for those to whom it means little or 
nothing. This can be done by pointing 
out to those outside the church the 
presence of the unrecognized religion 
that already exists in their lives. 


Dr. Theodore C. Speers 
Central Presbyterian Church 
New York, N.Y. 


| 
| 
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YOUR BATTERY 





Today flasher signal lights and invasion-barge 
searchlights are more important than battery- 
powered lights at home. Burgess Batteries go 
first to the men who need them most, so we'll 
all have to take better care of what batteries we 
may have. Keep them cool and dry... use them 
as little as possible and rest them as often as 
possible. Free Battery Hints—Write Dept. P-1, 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


On the Fighting Front 
On the Home Front 
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Saves Money! Magic Mending Stick! 
Instantly mends Pots, Pans, Buckets, 
Kettles, Boilers, Fixtures, | etc. Any 
Metal, Wood, Crockery. Quick. Easy. 

Simply touch surface with handy 
mending stick. No special tools, no 
messy solde hot iron required. Saves valuable 
peenatins Sells ‘ike wild. Phenomenal profiel 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS— 
Sample offer sent —~ my yo to all 
? ho send name at A penny post- 
ZN al will do. SEND NO. 0 MONEY ius 
our name. ay Co., Dept. 


Akron, Ohio. 





Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3246 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East 55th Street, Chicago 
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Triple Threat 


A chain of “frozen food centers,” to 
open soon in New York City, and later 
throughout the nation, will bring a new 
type of competitor into food retailing. 

The new stores will each have three de- 
partments. In front will be a self-service 
section with complete stocks of frozen 
foods including soup-to-dessert meals, 
ready to carry home and warm up. In the 
rear will be an air-conditioned meat and 
poultry processing plant, where butchers 
will cut up whole animals to order. Be- 
hind the store will be a locker-house where 
individuals rent space for frozen foods. 

John Bess, president of the Refrigera- 
tion Corp. of America which will install 
equipment for the new stores, predicts 
they'll be able to sell frozen foods 20% 
cheaper than now. 


Mechanical Corn-Snapper 


Libby, McNeil & Libby canning com- 
pany has adjusted a regular corn picker so 


that it does a satisfactory job of snapping | 


sweet corn for its canneries. 


Fourteen machines were used this year | 


in harvesting the 1944 crop for canneries 


at Eureka, Morton and Washington, IIL, | 


—a substitution of machines for another 
difficult hand job. 


Dog and Cat Feast 


A better, un-rationed dog and cat food 
was announced last week by a pair of New 


Jersey scientists who worked on the prob- | 


lem more than a year at the request of 
humane and veterinary associations, 

The new pup and puss chow is made 
mostly of fish and chicken entrails, pres- 
sure cooked, then frozen. Its originators, 
Dr. Mark L. Morris, head of Raritan Ani- 
mal Hospital, Stelton, N. J., and Dr. 
James B. Allison, Rutgers University bio- 
chemist, say dogs and cats like the 
chicken-and-fish-burgers. 

“What’s more,” said Dr. Allison, “the 
stuff is good for them—better than many 
dog foods now manufactured. Tests have 
shown these are often low in protein. 
That’s why we set to work to find non- 
rationed waste sources of protein. We 
found them in fish and chicken entrails,” 

But the new food isn’t in commercial 
production yet. 


More Citrus Fruit 


As carloads of oranges and grapefruit 
started rolling north from Florida last 
week, War Food Administration predicted 
record citrus crops totaling 105,416,000 
boxes compared to 89,316,000 last season. 

That means about 8% more citrus fruit 
for civilians between now and July 1, 1945. 























It's fatal 
to a Fox— 


but if you lose your fur 
coat it will cost you 
nothing, that is if it is 
properly insured. 

Fur and Jewelry in- 
surance, often written 
together in one policy, 
are two of the many 
kinds of pacpenty insur- 
ance available for your 
protection. 

Get in touch with the 
local Continental agent 
or broker. Let him 
analyze your insurance 
needs and submit a com- 
plete protection program 
for your consideration. 














Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


President which includes the following companies Vice President 





NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Monthly daintiness 
some women 
have never known 


This is the first generation to 
know the daintiness which the 
Tampax method of sanitary 
protection provides. Millions of 
women have found out how 
~- conveniently Tampax clears 
away some of the monthly troubles. If 
you haven't yet made this Tampax dis- 
covery, don’t delay another month! 

The main “difference” is that you wear 
Tampax énternally—and thereby you 
eliminate the external pad and the belt. 
No bulk can show. No chafing at all. 
And no odor...So Tampax makes those 
“trying days’’ as dainty as possible and 
as near like other times of the month as 
you could hope. 

Tampax is made of pure cotton, com- 
pressed in applicators and perfected by a 
doctor for women’s special use. Changing 
is quick—disposal easy. Three absorbencies 
(Regular, Super, Junior) to suit individual 
needs. Sold at drug stores and notion 
counters. A whole month's supply will go 
into your purse. Economy box contains 
4 months’ supply (average). Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


3 Absorbencies | ERD 









REGULAR 
Accepted for Adver- 
SUPER JUNIOR tising by the Journal 
< of the American 


Medical Association 





Style Arts Shown Girls 


If girls in the Spring Creek 4-H Club 
of Juneau County, Wis., are better dressed 
than their friends, you can credit Mrs. 
E. A. Jordan, who-is showing them how 
to choose fabrics and “make their own.” 

Dearth of material for. fall clothes 
prompted Mrs. Jordan to teach 11 girls 
the various kinds of fabrics, how to judge 
material for wearability, how to fashion 
it into clothing. Mrs. Jordan also teaches 
the girls how to remake old clothes, care 
of children, ways and means of preventing 
food waste. 


Pretty Is as Pretty Does 


It takes more than an ornamental lamp 
to do the right kind of job. Good lighting, 
said General Electric’s expert Mary Web- 
ber, can no more be taken for granted 
than food can. 

“Because a lamp is wired for electric- 
ity,” she said, “doesn’t mean it’s a good 
lamp, any more than ‘you can depend on 
tasteful food for a good, nutritious diet.” 

Some of her rules for proper lighting: 
Shades must be generous in size, meaning 
a minimum of 12 inches for bridge and 
wall lamps and 14 to 19 inches for table 
and floor lamps; 8 inches is the mini- 
mum for dressing table lamps; shades 
should be white or of light tints, because 
dark colors absorb light. 


Red Points Stretched 


Red points go farther when you cook 
meat at the “right”? temperature. Shown 
at the Wisconsin State Fair were two 
hams, each weighing 14 lbs. before being 
cooked to the same degree of doneness— 
one at a high, the other at a low tempera- 
ture. The ham cooked at a high tempera- 
ture lost four lbs.; the one cooked at a 
low temperature lost only two lbs. 

Besides this, the one cooked at low 
temperature was juicier, tenderer, more 
palatable. It provided more servings than 
the ham processed at high temperature. 


She Runs a Worm Farm 


It was an odd hobby when Mary B. 
Leasure first started raising earthworms 
at her home near Ontario, Cal., but de- 
mands from gardeners and farmers have 
turned this into a profitable business. 

Her business had its origin some seven 
years ago when a forced rest gave her 
time to putter around with her hobby, 
which happened to be worms. Then came 
the war; farmers, gardeners, anxious to 
produce more on less ground, turned to 
worms for help and business boomed. 

From the Ontario farm, or one of the 
branch farms in Ohio and Wisconsin, she 
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NEW DRESSES for Spring Creek 4-H girls 


instructed by Mrs. E. A. Jordan (right). 


has shipped worms to all parts of the world. 


Clothing Problems Met 


Among home demonstration club mem- 
bers of Arkansas, the slogan “wear it out, 
make it do, or do without” means more 
than just something to say. 

With harmonizing accessories hard to 
find, the members learned to make gloves, 
belts, hats, jabots and dress trimmings. 
One of the most popular accents: braid 
made from floral striped print and used 
on solid-color frocks. 

Members study how to mend, remodel, 
budget and select their clothing; see pat- 
terns and pattern fittings demonstrated. 


Rooms subject to unusual dampness 
will dry rapidly if blocks of camphor ice 
are placed in the corners. 


Presidential Souffle 


Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, Housekeeper at 
the White House, sees to it that President 
Roosevelt has the best foods but also 
observes a rationing schedule. From the 
White House comes this favorite dish: 


Cheese Souffle 


1 cup of milk; 1 cup of grated cheese; 
3 level tbs. of flour; 2 tbs. of butter; 
4 eggs; mustard; tabasco sauce and salt. 

Melt butter in double boiler. Add flour, 
blend. Add milk slowly when thickened 
and smooth. Cool slightly and add yolks 
of eggs, cheese and seasoning to taste. 
Have casserole buttered. Then fold in 
whites of eggs beaten stiff. Place casserole 
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in pan of water and bake at 350 degrees F. 
until it is nicely browned, about 60 min. 


ee (Both Mom and Me ) 


The sophisticated, “vampire” type of 
woman is on the way out. The reason, re- 


ported Margaret Condos of the National | 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Associa- or rowt trengt an nergy: 
tion, is that the returning serviceman is f 

going to look only for the sweet girl. 

“They’re going to want girls of charm, 
not a shoddy imitation of an actress,” said 
she. “The postwar woman must have that 
gleaming, just-washed look, not the pallor 
of cocktail lounge fever. 

“Hair, too, will follow the back-to- 
nature trend, smooth and shining, cut to 
fit the face like a frame, and not a frozen 
adornment that can’t be mussed.” 


New Use for Old School 


Oldsters and ‘teen-agers of Spring 
Brook, Wis., have cooperated to convert 
a little schoolhouse into a recreation hall. 

For five years the one-room rural school 
house stood idle until this summer when 
the community decided a recreation center 
would attract restless children. Parents 
and youngsters renovated the place. 
Neighbors throughout Dodge County do- 
i. nated ping pong sets, phonographs, kero- 

sene lamps, and a billiard table. Somebody 

brought in a big stove for winter warmth. 

A box social was the first community 

yo event. Since then there have been square 
dances each Saturday night. 





Look How Oatmeal Leads All Natural Cereals 
In 3 Great Basic Vitality Elements! 


TO HELP STAMINA! Do you know real, natural 
oatmeal is best cereal in the basic normal-growth 

is, and stamina element, Protein? Hot or cold, wheat, 
corn or rice, real oatmeal beats them all! 





5 4\ TO HELP GROWING! Besides being best in Pros 

eC » a tein, real oatmeal leads aij natural cereals in Vitaa 

FROM MY KITCHEN WINDOW min B,. Children need this vitamin for growth, 

; 4, and everyone must have “‘anti-fatigue” Vitamin By 
We’ve cut out the big Sunday din- for true vitality! 








t “2 ners on our farm, and all of us like TO HELP ZIP "N’ ENERGY! Not a single cereal 
it, We make our own sandwiches Weg fo matches good whole-grain flavory oatmeal in the 
, and I have cakes, cookies and pies P Food-Energy you can store up like money in the 


‘ ready for the men’s sweet tooth. It bank. No wonder people say nothing equals Quaker 
seems silly to eat the — on the Oats for active days like these! 

e least. Milli 
Sat G0 Co the TO, ee ae There’s nothing like natural oatmeal. Mothers, 


wives work hard on Sundays getting , 
huge meals. The relatives? Let ’em fathers—for your energy and for youngsters’ growth 







, eat what the rest do. The Lord gave Wy: serve natural, delicious whole- 
; SS us our relatives and we ought to get re FZ grain Quaker Oats daily. Quick 
: along with them. In some families ~~ Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 


you could call Sunday “Relative 


, ” truth. 
| Day” and be near the tru Yet, in everything theres Always One Thats Best! 


| ly \ QUAKER OATS 


Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats are the same 
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YOU “LEARN-BY-DOING” AT HOME 
Work out 133 interesting experiments with 8 big kits 
of radio parts. Use a genuine DeVRY Movie Projector 
and Films to help you grasp fundamentals of Radio» 
Electgonics faster, easier. Get 90 modern lessons pré- 
pared under supervision of Dr. Lee DeForest—often 
called ‘‘the Father of Radio’—to help you make your 
start in Broadcast Radio, Radio Manufacturing, Sound 
Motion Pictures, or other fascinating branches of the 
BILLION-DOLLAR RADIO-ELECTRONICS _in- 
dustry—which needs trained men and women NOW-= 
and which promises interesting, good-pay, postwar 
jobs. Whether you seek a good-pay job, or want to 
start a business of your own, get facts about 
DeFOREST’S modern A-B-C training method . .. 
about DeFOREST’S capable Employment Service. 
Get the FREE Victory book and Kit Folder TODAY} 


YOU “LEARN-BY-SEEING” AT HOME Send for 
- Literaturé 

MAIL 
COUPON 








F’DeForest's Training, Inc., 2533 N. Ashland Av 

§ Dept. PF-1 Chicago 14, Lilinois 

} Send FREE Victory book and Kit Folder. 

& Name. 

' St 

H e 

SS a 

i © Check here, if under 16, for special information. 
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Tormented by blisters, itchy 
burning dryness or cracked 
skin? Enjoy a hot Resinol 
Soap foot bath. Feel like new 
as its mild, foamy lather com- 
forts your tortured feet. 
Then smooth specially medi- 
cated Resinol onthe irritated 
spots, for lingering relief. 
Sold at all druggists 


OINTME 


RESINO 













ano SOAP 


A COMB-A-TRIM 







THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience. It’s easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 


mer through hair like an ordi- 
nary comb. Save on hair-cut 
bills. . 
or the whole family’s. 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (5 extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-7 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Women go wild about ‘‘Form-Tailored’’ 
Lingerie—new, glamorous styling, new 
kind of fitting, high quality workman- 
ship. Low prices =e quick orders. 
Also fine hosiery, girdles and under- 
wear for the whole Semily. If you 
want money, full or spare time, write 

for complete, autiful, illus- 
juipment—sent ABSO- 


WORLD’S STAR-MALLOCH 
Dept. EA-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HARMONICA MAGIC! 


Easy new system. Eliminates notes. Self instruc- 


i includes 75 songs. Send only $1.00. 
Mo wey BACK IF NOT "SATISFIED. AR- 


MONICA MAGIC, Box 3870 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Il. 


. Trim your own hair 
Send 59c 


WRITE 
FOR 
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Casanova Brown—Gary Cooper in 
a laugh-provoking story about a young 
professor who got mixed up with babies 


—lots of babies—when his former wife 
(Teresa Wright) got foxy and tried to 
get him back. Frank Morgan helps tickle 
your ribs. (International ) 





Eve of St. Mark—This is another 
war story. It’s the story of an average 
American doughboy (William Eythe) who 
leads his pals in last stand against the 
Japs. Anne Baxter is the heart interest. 
(20th Century-Fox) 








I Love A Soldier—Who is better 
fitted to star in a picture with a title like 
this than Paulette Goddard? After all, 


she became sweetheart of all the American 








Paramount 


GODDARD—Welder and soldier's gal friend. 


soldiers in the China-India-Burma theater 
during a recent USO tour. She’s a welder 
by day and a soldier’s (Sonny Tufts) girl 
friend by night. Good for laughs and ro- 
mance. (Paramount). 





Sweet and Low-Down—Here is 
something produced strictly for swing 
music fans, which is to say it is built 
around Benny Goodman, his clarinet and 
his dance band. Classics are thrown in 
for good measure. Romance is supplied 
by Linda Darnell and newcomer James 
Cardwell. (20th Century-Fox) 





Janie—A story about the khaki-wacky 
girls but it’s fashioned for laughs. It’s 
about the daughter of a publisher (pomp- 
ous Edward Arnold) who wants to turn 
her home into a USO canteen. Robert 
Benchley, who knows how to get laughs, 
aids and abets her. (Warner Bros.) 








LIVNEA PERPUME 


**4 Breath of Old Sweden” 


$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and Department Stores 
Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing fragrance of 


Scandinavian woodlands. Discovered by the world’s greatest 
naturalist, Karl Von Linné, who named and classified 12,000 
flowers and shrubs, the quaint fragrance of a little Swedish 
woodland flower so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 
his own name. Linnea Perfume brings to you the fragrance 
of the Linnea flower. 


That Pathfinder readers may enjoy the thrill of knowing 
thisjlovely fragrance, we have prepared a ‘‘Get Acquaint- 
ed" package, prepaid to you for only 25c. This package 
not sold in any store. Mail coupon now for yourself and 
friends 

Please send “Get Acquainted”’ Packages 


Name 


Address 


Enclosed find $ 


LINNEA, INC. 


160 N. Wells St. Dept. 22 


Chicago 10, Hl. 


“row PSORIASIS 








SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 


“DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 
>) Beautiful book on psoria- 
sis and Dermoil with 
amazing, true photo- 
graphic proof of results 
Sent FREE. Write for it. 


L.A mee 
MAKE THE ONE 







Don’t mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ugly 
em gq scaly skin 
soriasis. Appl: 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after 
years of suffering, report 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradually disappeared and 
they enjoyed the thrill of a clear skin 
is used by many doctors and is backed 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or army | is re- 
funded without question. Send 10c¢ (stamps or coin) for gen- 
erous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed. Print name 
pietnty. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Waigreen Drug 
tores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 934, Detroit 4, Mich. 


Mor 
40 

Sm. 

., a Face 


ae’ 

Lips...Arms...Legs 
Now Happy! t had ugly superfluous hair... was 
unloved ...discouraged. Tried many things... even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed 
a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It has helped 
thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Overcome Superfluous Hair Problem” 
explains method. Mailed in plainenvelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P.O. 
Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 54, Chicago 54, IL 


Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and Personal Stationery 


Take orders for miracle value 
$1 Christmas card assortment from friends, 
neighbors. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping, 
Birthday, Servicemen's assortments up. 
Up to 100% profit. Samples on approval. Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., M-110, ELMIRA, W. Y. 









ain. Dermoil 
¥Y @ positive agree- 













for YOU 


50 FOR 
ONLY $1 


NAME 
IMPRINTED 















Re 
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Education by Remote Control 


The flip of a radio dial will bring the 
three R’s to thousands of Midwest rural 
children this year. Hit hard by teacher 
shortages, educational authorities will lean 
heavily on schools of the air broadcast 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio. 

Originally put on the air as supple- 
ments to classroom work, these schools 
suddenly have blossomed into new im- 
portance, chiefly because there aren’t 


enough teachers to supply all rural | 


schools. The broadcasts are designed es- 
pecially to aid instructors in the small- 
one-room schools. 

Wisconsin’s School of the Air is prob- 
ably the oldest. It began’ 12 years ago 
with a few hundred children in the Madi- 
son area. Now more than 250,000 have 
registered. Minnesota’s air school is broad- 
cast three hours daily except Tuesday, 








going on the air at 11 a.m. Ohio’s school 


is similarly scheduled. 
Principal courses are health, history, 


current events, art, music appreciation, | 


rhythm, geography, natural science, litera- 
ture. Others will be added as needed. 


Marriage on the Campus 


A new problem faces college and uni- 
versity officials, says Miss Anna Marie 
Driscoll, University of Utah professor of 
industrial management, who points out 
residential facilities must be provided for 
married couples in the postwar era. Fur- 
thermore, residence hall directors for such 
quarters must be trained. 

Miss Driscoll cited these needs: (1) 
Increased facilities in college hospitals 
for housing Nurse Corps cadets; (2) crea- 
tion of “ideal floor plans’ for married 
couples’ dormitories, including proper lo- 
cations and size of rooms. 

Reason is married couples will compose 
a sizeable proportion of enrolments and a 
home atmosphere must be provided, 


Coordination in Utah 


Teachers and business men will work 
more closely together if they follow lines 
laid down at a coordinating conference 
sponsored by the Utah Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Ogden. 

The industrialists agreed to support 
higher salaries for teachers; assist schools 
to get needed vocational equipment; and 
urge employes to continue education to in- 
crease their efficiency. 

Educators agreed to work in industry 
during summer vacations “to learn the 
practical side of life” and to give pupils 
credits for part-time employment. 

Both industrialists and educators agreed 


teachers should participate in politics as | ° 
citizens, but not try to influence pupils. ! 
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SAVORY HAM dncscd up 
with a tasty sauce ofr 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


——— 


RECIPE 


Raisin Sauce for Ham—Simmer 
1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless Rai- 
sins in 2 cups water for 15 min- 
utes. Combine 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
¥g teaspoon salt and 2 table- 
spoons cold water to make a 
paste. Add to raisins, and heat 
until thickened. Remove from 
heat. Add 1 tablespoon butter 
and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 
Mix well. Serve with baked 
ham, ham loaf or ham steaks. 



















Daa rich and nutritious, 
Sun-Maid Raisins have a special 
natural sweetness that heightens the 
flavor of everything from sauces to 
cereals—gives your meals that extra 
distinction the family appreciates! Be 
sure to ask for Sun-Maid Raisins! 
Their uniform quality is carefully con- 
trolled from the vineyard to the’ gro- 
cer’s shelf—their freshness constantly 
checked by representatives of H. J. 
Heinz Company, distributors of Sun- 
Maid Raisins to the nation. 


2 KINDS—An exclusive process makes both Sun- 
Maid Seedless and Sun-Maid Puffed Seeded Rai- 
sins easy to pour from the package! 


A SINGLE BOX ADDS ENERGY AND FLAVOR TO MANY THRIFTY DISHES 








IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


Have You Missed this Old 
Friend of the Pipe Smoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 
soon as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 








KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 

Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, pomp sind and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co.,_ 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ih-R-O' 


KILLS RATS ONLY 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

‘in newspapers, magazines and books. F . F E 

Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 

fascinating writing held. May bring 

ou up to $5.00 per mous apere time. DETAILS 

papettones Sasqowenry. rite today for FREE de- 

tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

CA South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 





















Use Mildly Medicated 
CUTICURA chiiment 
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Between 


Ourselves 





They Do Have Hay Fever—I was 
surprised by some of the statements made 
in your article “Code in de Nodze”’ Aug. 
14. Why should the Pacific Northwest be 
completely free of hay fever? We, have 
hay fields and lawns and trees here too. 
Since I moved to a dairy farm here my 
occasional “touches” of hay fever have 
become acute during the season when the 
pasture grasses are blooming. 

Mrs. Clifford Butts, Morton, Wash. 


* * * 


Three Missing Persons—Do you run a 
column for lost or unknown folks? If you 
do I would like for you to run this: “If 
you know Mamie, Florence or Bessie 
Pierce, who were born in Kingfisher 
County, Okla., and have not been seen 
since 1903, please notify Box 276, Tahle- 
quah. It is important. There is an estate 
awaiting them.” 

W. H. Kisner, Tahlequah, Okla. 


No, we do not run a column or depart- 
ment of missing persons. But if the Pierce 
ladies are among our readers, or if their 
attention is called to this letter, we see 
no reason why they should not apply to 
Mr. Kisner for the estate—and start pay- 
ing the taxes on it. 


* * * 


Ideas on Aviation—Referring to your 
editorial “A Charter fof the Sky Frontier” 
(Aug. 21) I would question the wisdom of 
such air expansion as therein anticipated. 
It is a question how long our natural re- 
sources will survive such drafts upon them 
as has occurred in recent years and is con- 
templated for the immediate future. 

If we wish to maintain our place among 
nations it is probable that we shall have 
to earmark a large percent of the possible 
fuel production as well as mineral and for- 
est production for Army and Navy use. It 
is also quite possible that we are near the 
crest of the machine and power age with 
its expenditure of natural and synthetic 
resources in transportation, manufacture. 

R. R. Miller, Toledo, O. 


* * & 


How to Read Magazines—I doubt if 
any other person in the U.S. has enjoyed 
reading the PATHFINDER more than I have 
done. I have not missed an issue for 49 
years, and have never received a dun, as 
I have always kept paid ahead. I do not 
always agree with everything in it, but 
there is always so much I do approve of 
that I think perhaps there are other read- 
ers who will appreciate the things I do not 
care for. 

I think the PatHFinper gets better and 
better and that the Aug. 14 is one of the 
finest issues I have ever read. 

H. A. Darnall, Buckhannon, W. Va. 





BIG 7 CAKE. 
OILET SOAP 


AGENTS Here’s a goldmine. Give 


away big box containing 7 
different kinds of fine toilet soap. For shav- 
ing, bath, skin, feet, baby, perfumed and 
medicated. Has sold as high as 69c. First time 
offered since wartime restrictions stopped pro- 
duction on this popular Gift Package 2 years 
ago. We have purchased manufacturer's en- 
tire stock for this sensational offer. 


Agents now give this big soap bargain FREE 
with Giant 12-oz. bottle famous SU PER-VAN 
flavor for only $1.00, the regular pre-war price 
of the flavor alone. This amazing offer is 
sweeping the field clean. Dollars roll in right and left. House- 
wives clamor for this bargain sensation. You make 100% 
gross profit. It’s an unheard of opportunity. 


F R E —E Big Dollar-Getting Sales Folio—everything 

needed to start sent the day I hear from 
you. This soap offer is limited—it’s a scoop—a once in a life- 
time offer. Rush your name today. HURRY! 


FOSTER BROS., Dept. 304, Decatur 80, Il!. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has copgeseliy prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are preyented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, 
increasing to $6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

# The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Compeny will send 
a po’, for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is, sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 





STOP Scratching 
/t May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ee ee 

.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less.Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 

druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 


























INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


| Aa (WEL 





FULLY 
GUARANTEED 





LIGHT SOCKET 


Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other are welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 

















uses carbons, but actually ee 
uses standard coated rods— a 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How-™S 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 7 








erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 


— 





burn out. 


machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 

weld anywhere to job, operate rigtit from light 

socket. You'll finda thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garares, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, ete. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord: these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.05 pius a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Kush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. JA-208 Cincinnati 26,Ohio 


LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Misery of 


ECZEMA 
Also aids healing 


First applications of 
wonderful soothing 
medicated Zemo—a 








of me 
plete. * 


doctor’s formula—promptly relieve the 
itching and burning and also help heal 
the red, scaly skin. Amazingly success- 
ful for over 35 years! First trial of 
marvelous clean, stainless liquid Zemo 


ZEMO 
urpee’s | ARKSF 


convinces! All drug 
stores. In 8 sizes. 









ANT , 

at Plant Seeds This Fall for ——_ 
Kg best Larkspur next spring. Totry, 

% we'll send a l5c-Packet Burpee's 

~~ Giant Double Larkspur seeds free, F 
with directions. All colors mixed 
‘easy te grow, needs no special 
care--! double florets, closely set, spikes 3 to 


4ft. tall. Write today--send stamp for postage. 
; <5 W. ATLEE BURPE co. 
B *s Seed , Pa. 
Catalog - Free ton, lowa 











272 Bidg.., Philadelphia 
(or) 272 Burpee Bidg., Clin 
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Brain Teaser 


A fisherman told a yarn about a fish 


he had caught. If the fish were half as . 


long as he said it was, it would be 10 
inches more than twice as long as it is. 
If it were 4 inches longer than it is, and 
he had further exaggerated its length by 
adding 4 inches, it would be 4 as long as 
he now said it was. How long is the fish 
and how long did he first say it was? 


Solution to Last Week’s 

Since water was added each time, the 
amount of alcohol does not change. 

Therefore 30 percent of (the gals. of 
water added plus 1o gals.) must equal 20 
percent of (twice the amount of water 
added plus 1o gals.) 

This means 10 percent of the amount 
of water added is equal to 1 gal., or 30 
percent of 10 minus 20 percent of -10. 

Hence: the number of gals. of water 


added was 1o, and the amount of the 
alcohol 6 gals. 
Compensation 

Senior—Have you subscribed to the 
college paper yet? 

Roommate—Nope. Why are you so 


worried about it? 
Senior—Well, why do you suppose I’m 
putting up with you? 


A farmer boy tried to enlist but was 
refused because of bad feet. Next morn- 
ing he presented himself again before the 
doctor. 

“It’s no use. I just can’t take you, be- 
cause you couldn’t stand the marching,” 
said the doctor. “But tell me, why are you 
so-insistent ?” 

“Well, Doc,” said the boy, “I walked 
187 miles to get here, and I sorta hate to 
walk back.” 


A defense worker went into the corner 
drug store and asked for strawberry ice 
cream. 

Clerk—Sorry, pal, I have no ice cream. 

Defense Worker—For the first time in 
my life I’m making enough money to buy 
what I want to eat, and I can’t find any- 
thing. I go into a store and ask for butter, 
they say no butter. I come here for ice 
cream and you say no ice cream. When I 
was on relief I ate well. 


No Dummy 


The uniforms you see around town 
Are smart and neat, up to the minute. . . 
I wish I had a blue, or white, or brown— 
If it had a nice young man in it! 

Violet Shay 


















INVEN 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


LIGHTER 


RONSONS made today ore supplied only 
for our Armed Force 
filled 


to our Government 
overseas. Individual orders cannot be 





SONGWRITERS 


Place your song with us. Melodies supplied WITH- 
OUT CHARGE by well known Hollywood com- 
posers. We record your song and make it presentable 
to the publishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. 
Send your song material for free examination, Write 
for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO., Dept. P-1 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 





@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She'll be back again 
“ + « « When copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N .J.,U.S.A. _ 





ANALYZE HANDWRITIN 


Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analy 
handwriting, in business or HOME, full 
or spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Personal Problem Service. Successful ex- 
perts show you HOW. 3000 word illus- 
gy lesson and GRAPHO ANALYST 
ree. 





ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC 


| 10%, MelelJel mele) 


ORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary informatioa. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1024 Albee Buliding, Washington 5. 0. C 
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THE VOTE—Hope or Fear? 


“Nothing on earth will make us secure unless we are strong, 

unless we are productive and unless we have faith in ourselves. 
-. The war has proved that, despite the New Deal, America 

can mightily increase its frontiers of production. With compe- 
tent government, America can produce mightily for peace. And 
the standard of living of our people is limited only by the 
amount of goods and services we are able to produce.” 

Thus spoke Thomas E. Dewey at Philadelphia the other night 
as he headed west on the first tour of his campaign. It was 
a speech filled with confidence, built on a Philosophy of Hope 
in America’s future and in every American’s future. 

Turn back to Page 14 of this issue and you will find the 
manifestations of another philosophy . . the Philosophy of 
Fear and Despair. In St. Louis and Kansas City, strictly in step 
with Chicago and New York, Cleveland and Detroit and 
Seattle and Los Angeles, a chain-store system of city political 
machines is evolving. Some of the “bosses” in this new stream- 
lined version of the old Tammany Hall technique are Com- 
munists and radicals. Others are the same old push-face, 
button-lip mob-rulers like Chicago’s Kelly and Jersey City’s 
Hague, now wearing a new plug-hat labeled “Friend of the 
Laboring Class.” The standardized line they are peddling from 
coast-to-coast includes: job guarantees to every American, 
Federal control of production and prices, government regulation 
of business, Federal control of public schools, Federal control 
of all construction work, perpetuation of WPA. This is the 
defeatist cry of “No more frontiers” boiled down to a campaign 
of Political-Action. It is the familiar defeatist pattern that led 
‘to dictatorships all across Europe after World War I. 

It is only natural that the CIO Political Action Committee, 
led by “Comrade” Sidney Hillman, concentrate such a program 
in the large cities to tie in with, or take over, the established 
“bosses.” The big city is, and always has been, the “soft spot” 
in American democracy. More than 125 years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson, patron of the Democratic party, spoke out against the 
“mobs of great cities” and their tendency to subscribe to Boss- 
ism, With George Washington and John Adams he warned 
against the immigration to the U.S.A. of peoples from countries 
“inexperienced in the arts of self-government.” 

Vast changes have taken place in America since Jefferson’s 
day. The cities have grown until, today, 40% of the nation’s 
population live in cities of more than 25,000. First and second- 
generations of immigrants from south and central Europe have 
settled in tight, ritualistic colonies . . . New York’s East Side 
. . - South Boston . . . Washington’s Southwest .. . each 
clinging to Old World concepts of abject obedience to political 
bosses, and dependence on government. Here the fears of the 
1930-38 depression are still vivid. Here the American tradition 
of individualism, initiative and “government for, by and of the 
people” has failed to penetrate. Instead, a dark cloud of post- 
war depression and unemployment has been built up for them, 
and the Philosophy of Fear and class-hatred sown by scheming 
hands. The talk of government guarantees of jobs, fat “relief” 
checks and “boss” protection looms as their safest road to 
personal security. 

This explains, to a large degree, why the heavy. New York 
City plurality swung the New York state electoral vote to 


Roosevelt in 1940, why Cleveland gave him Ohio, Kansas City 
and St. Louis gave him Missouri, Jersey City gave him New 
Jersey, Chicago “delivered” Illinois. 

It is logical, then, that this national “corporation” of city 
machines be set up to “deliver” a president, a vice-president 
and a Congress who will perpetuate the Philosophy of Fear in 
1944. The opportunities for the machines themselves are obvi- 
ous and bountiful. The power to appoint the 3,000,000 employes 
of the Federal government, to control the ‘“boodle” in the 
$18,000,000,000 annual budget the Federal: government must 
maintain after the war are prospects that would bring a flush 
to any Tweed. 

Over and beyond this stands the fact that neither Communism 
nor Fascism is dead within the U.S.A. The Pattern of Fear, 
created in Europe a generation ago, led to the end of civil lib- 
erties, dissolution of trade unions and dictatorship in the 
U.S.S.R., Germany, Italy, Spain. It could happen here. 

This, then, is the issue in the 1944 election. The campaign, 
as Mr. Dewey himself pointed out, is not between Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Dewey, or “the laboring class” and “capitalism” 
or even between Republicans and Democrats. It is a struggle 
between two philosophies . . . Hope and Fear. Only under 
Hope can American spirit and freedoms survive. The decision 
depends on YOUR vote. If it is to be an honest, representative 
decision, every adult American must vote this November. 


* a 


The Supreme Court made a decision which will go far toward 
removing from the States the regulation of insurance business 
and hand it over to Washington. And just at a time when the 
States need more insurance against the Federal Government. 


* * * 
What’s Wrong With Marriage? 


Those who treasure family life, good homes and wholesome 
community spirit must have been shocked the other day when 
it was revealed in St. Louis County, Mo., that during the first 
four months of this year more persons filed suits for divorce 
than applied for marriage licenses. The figures were 301 and 
298 respectively. In 1943, it was also stated, 895 divorces were 
asked compared to 978 marriage licenses in the same county. 

In explaining the rise in the divorce rate, Circuit Judge 
Raymond E, LaDriere said that women are earning more money 
than they ever have earned and that in some instances their 
wages exceed those of their husbands. ““The accompanying feel- 
ing of independence accounts for the rocketing of the divorce 
rate,” he said, “which has a distinct bearing on the rise in 
juvenile delinquency due to broken homes.” 

Here, surely, is something to be considered in postwar plan- 
ning. We can hardly stress the need of a family of nations 
while we ignore the plight of the family im the nation. We can 
hardly fight for a new freedom when we see the dangers encir- 
cling old and proved ways of life. It is well to remember that 
America grew great in quiet homes, simple family life, delight 
in friendships and respect for marital vows, for these are the 
roots of American freedom. Domestic well-being deserves as 
much consideration at the peace table as any political re- 
parceling of Europe. 
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Taste the difference in 


Armour’'s Star Frankfurters 


Made only of choice beef and pork 


The good meat taste tells you that 
Armour’s Star Frankfurters are always 
pure, wholesome, fresh! Once you taste the difference, you'll 
_ These frankfurters are especially de- always ask for Armour’s Star Frankfurt- 
licious because they’re made only of ers. To serve them, be sure to follow the 
selected cuts of beef and pork. To bring directions given in the recipes here. 
out the real meat taste, they are deli- Armour’s Star Frankfurters are steam- 
cately seasoned with imported spices. cooked, then smoked before they come 
And since they are made daily in an to you. They are ready to eat, as soon as 
Armour Sausage Kitchen near you and_ they are just heated through! Watch 
rushed to your market, you get these for more Armour recipes next month. 


plump, juicy, tender frankfurters when 
they taste best—/fresh! 
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Armour’s Star 
Frankfurter Buffet 
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ARMOUR 


and Company 


Tune in “DATELINE” Every Monday Night over CBS. Thrill- 


© armour AND COMPANY ing Behind-the-Fronts Program. See Local Paper for time. 
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Spiritual 
Dividends 
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The American Way is prolific in pro- 
viding spiritual as well as material 
dividends. 

The fruits of the system in furnish- 
ing more abundant physical stand- 
ards of living for typical families than 
prevail elsewhere in the world are 
well known. 

But our competitive economic so- 
ciety does more than provide us with 
more and better goods—important 
as that function is. 


It also throws off rich rewards of a 
spiritual nature. 





Tt gives the housewife the invalu- 
able privilege of selecting goods and 
services of her own choosing that 
meet her individual tastes, whims and 
desires. 

Similarly, it enables producers to 
engage in congenial work of their own 
choosing. 

This freedom of choice, which is 
the essence of Americanism, exalts 
the individual, recognizes that he is 
created in the image of God and gives 
spiritual tone to the American system. 
Recognition of the human personal- 
ity as a sovereign being for whose hap- 
piness and welfare all human institu- 
tions, including government itself, are 
created tends to make us more con- 
siderate of each other, tends to break 
down class distinction and to build 
toward the brotherhood of man. 

We have not done a perfect job of 
this in our country but, even so, we 
have done better than any other peo- 
ple in history. The important thing is 
to continue this progress. 

In simple terms, the American Way 
is opposed to pushing around the in- 
dividual citizen, no matter how 
humble. 

No corporate or governmental dic- 
tator is permitted in law or in morals 
to substitute his judgment and taste 
for that of the individual citizen. 

Instead of regimentation, the 
American system stands for the right 
of the individual to have his own per- 
sonal tastes, desires and whims. 


All American business, large and 
small, is governed by recognition of 
the basic principle that it can survive 
only through pleasing customers. 

Thus, the American private enter- 
prise system involves much more 
than the special privilege of business 
owners. 

Itis an instrument for enabling self- 
supporting citizens to earn a better 
living through making and exchang- 
ing goods and services in a manner 
that expresses their own inclinations, 
talents, and desires. 


President, Armour and Company 


Third of a series of statements on the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise which makes 
possible such institutions for service as 
Armour and Company. 
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Maybe you have a sneaking suspicion that 
the rolls you’ve been baking are pretty good. 
But wait till these beauties come out of your 
oven! Golden crusted, tender hearted—and 
packed with the baked-in nourishment of 
Pillsbury’s Best, the flour that gives you 
GUARANTEED BAKING. Try these scrump- 


® Combine .. *4 cup milk, scalded, 
‘4 cup sugar, 
3 tablespoons shortening, 
teaspoon salt. 
Cool to lukewarm. 
®Add ..... l egg, slightly beaten, to 
milk mixture; mix well. 
® Soften .... 1 cake compressed yeast in 
14 cup lukewarm water. 
Add to milk mixture. 
®Add ....3'% cups sifted PILLsBuRY’s 
Best Enriched FLour 
gradually to yeast mix- 
ture; blend thoroughly. 
®@Knead...... dough on lightly-floured 
board until smooth and 
elastic, for about 5 min- 
utes. 


* FOR GUARANTEED BAKING Ine 
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nteed Baking Beauties 
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Pillsbury’s EVER-READY ROLLS 


Mix now .. . keep the dough EVER READY in the refrigerator . . . 
bake rolls when you like—as many at a time as you like. 


TEMPERATURE: 425° F. Makes 1% dozen medium rolls TimE: 20 minutes 


Pilisburu's Best &.247 Flour 





tious rolls—or any good recipe—using 
Pillsbury’s Best. If you don’t judge that you 
get better baking than with any other 
all-purpose flour, then Pillsbury’s Home 
Service Department, Minneapolis, pays you 
back the added-up cost of all your recipe 
ingredients. 


Wee kawaas dough in greased bowl; 
cover and let rise in a 
warm place (80° to 85° F.) 
until double in bulk, 
about 1 hour. 





OPunds 2 sce. dough down; grease top 
of dough lightly. 
a bowl withaslightly damp- 


ened towel and waxed 
paper; tie securely. 
eee in refrigerator or cold 
place until needed. 
®When needed. . take from refrigerator 
amount of dough to be 
used for rolls and punch 
down. Shape as desired. 
eCover ...... and let rise until double 
in bulk (about 2 hours). 
eBake....... ina hot oven (425° F.) for 
20 minutes. 





COST OF ALL YOUR RECIPE 
INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED! 


coPyY 47 1944, PILLSBURY FLOUR MILL MPANY, Ta" ANNIVERSARY 7 TRADE-MARK R S. PAT. OFF. 
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